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RESIGNATION, | 


AN ORIGINAL TALE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


All eyes were directed to the stranger, 
as he pronounced the words which con- 
clude the preceding chapter; but as he 
evinced no disposition to explain their 
meaning, curiosity remained unsatisfied. 
During dinner he preserved a thoughtful 
silence, except when compelled, by the 
laws of etiquette, to acknowledge the 
polite attentions he received. But when 
prepared to depart, he again expressed 
his thanks, and informed his generous en- 
tertainers that the grateful object of their 
hospitality was Louis D’Espinville, late | 
commandant of the citadel at Basseterre, | 
in the island of Guadaloupe, (which had | 
been recently surrendered to the British,) | 
member of the French legion of honour, &c. 
and now on furlough, for the purpose of| 
visiting the United States on private busi- 
ness of the first importance. 

** Should the object of my tour be fortun- 
ately realized,” added he, “I shall con- 
sider myself bound in duty to revisit this 
hospitable mansion, and let its benevolent 
inmates participate in my happiness. But | 
if disappointment await me, I shall in-| 
stantly fly from your happy country, and 
an the tumults of distracted Europe en- 
deavour to forget” ——— 

The unfinished sentence died on his 
tongue; he made his parting bow, mount- 
éd his horse, and was soon out of sight. 
What would not the females have given 
to have heard that unfinished sentence 
completed ?” 7 

Numerous and various were the conjec- 
tures of our cottagers, respecting the his- 
tory of this interesting stranger; but these 
were soon interrupted by the arrival of a 





new visiter, which was no other than’ 


Freeman himself. 


‘exclaimed Matilda; *“* We did not expect 
you until to-morrow.” 

“Was such the message of my avant 
courier? How is this, Fitzallan?” 

*¢ What could you expect from an Irish 
courier ? Ladies, it had like to have es- 
caped my memory :—Freeman comes here 
to-night.” 

“ And when goes hence?” asked Au- 
gusta. 

‘“¢ My instructions do not extend so far 
as to answer that. But I presume to-mor- 
row will not be the day, as it is the anni- 
versary of fair Augusta’s nativity.” 

Our heroine had by this time, sufficient- 
ly recovered her strength and spirits, to 
revisit the parlour, which now contained 





‘as happy a circle, with the exception of 


| one. individual, as ever enjoyed a summer 
evening on the romantic borders of the 
Passaic. 

The promised fete in honour of Augus- 
ta’s birth-day, was to take place on the 
morrow, when many visiters were expect- 
,ed from the city, and still more from the 
|country seats in the neighbourhood. All 
| was bustle and preparation among the ser- 
vants, and Augusta was incessantly en- 
gaged in rehearsing some new lessons in 
music, for the occasion. 

Freeman had now become the openly 
avowed lover of Adelaide Dupont; and 
Fitzallan might be said to be nearly on 
the same footing with Matilda. Augusta’s 
heart, we have before intimated, was al- 
ready disposed of; but her lover has not 
yet made his appearance on the stage. 
The fear of offending her aunt and cousin, 
induced her to treat our heroine civilly ; 
while she secretly cherished the most in- 
veterate hatred towards her. From the 
evening on which she clandestinely listened 
to the balcony ¢ete-a-tete, she had made it 
her whole study to dissolve a connexion 





lish family, remotely related to the younger 
branch of a noble house. To effect her 


attentions to Adelaide whieh she repre- 
sented to her cousin in such a light as to 
excite doubts and suspicions in his mind. 
The assignation in the Fairy’s Grotto, 





““ Why this is an agreeable surprise,” 





mischief, and promptly communicated to 
Freeman. The result is known to the 
reader. 

The sudden illness of Adelaide, how- 
ever, and the consequent visit of her re- 
verend guardian, produced an eclaircisse- 
ment which at once opened the eyes of 
Freeman to the perfidy of Bellamy and 
the pitiful malice of Augusta, against whom 
he now felt a resentment which he found 
it difficult to conceal. Still, however, as 
the preparations for her birth-day party 
| had been commenced, and the invitations 
given, before the discovery alluded to, he 
could do no less than honour it with his 








which she considered degrading to an Eng-' 


purpose, she had seized hold of Bellamy’s | 


had been overheard by this dair piece of | 


| presence; especially as the scene might 
| have a tendency to promote the recovery 
| of the lovely convalescent patient, who 
! had nearly fallen a victim to his own mis- 
|taken magnanimity. 

| In the course of the evening, Freeman 
‘informed the ladies, that among their ex- 
|| pected guests, on the following day, would 
‘be a distinguished young foreigner, who 
had, since his first arrival from Europe, 
been the worshipped star in the hemisphere 
of fashion. ‘This intelligence, as may be 
| supposed, was not received with the most 
frigid indifference by his fair auditors. The 
‘countenance of Augusta, in particular, 
was instantly brightened; for the word 
foreigner alone, unattended by the two 
‘delightful epithets with which Freeman 
‘had now associated it, was always suffi- 
cient to interest her feelings. But a young, 
fashionable, and distinguished European— 
perhaps of noble family—there was magic 
‘in the idea, for it unfelded to her view 
some of the most delightful visions of ro- 
mance. After a momentary silence, she 
ventured to ask— . 

** What is he, cousin George?” - 

“ What I have just described him. 
You do not ask who?” 

“ As a star,” said Fitzallan, “he has 
doubtless revolyed in the orbit which sur- 
rounds the fair Augusta.” 

“‘T presume not,” replied Freeman; 
‘“‘ for my own acquaintance with him has 
not been of three week’s standing. His 
permanent residence is at, the seat of go- 
vernment,” . , 


“Then é is not only possible, byt. 
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highly probable,” observed Matilda; “ for 
you must know, Mr. Fitzallan, that my 


sister was at Washington during the whole | 
of last winter, with her friend, the lady | 


of the English consul.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Fitzallan “ Why | 
then it is probable—for it is a consul-ge- 
neral of whom we are now speaking.” 

« And one who must have been received 
during Augusta’s visit,” added Freeman. 
“ Perhaps she may recollect his name or 
title—here is his card.” 

Fortunately for Augusta, the situation 
of the light compelled her to change her 
position, in order to decypher the aduress. 
Adelaide, alone, caught a glimpse of her 
countenance ; and noticed, with astonish- 
ment, the various and rapid changes it 
underwent. Without making any remark, 
however, she returned the card to Free- 
man, who read it aloud. 

The fact is, Augusta had, during her 
residence at the seat of government, form- 
ed a secret attachment, and the name 
which had just saluted her eye and ear, 
was that of her lover, the charge des 
affaires and consul-general of his Majesty 
the king of Holland, residing near the 
government of the United States. This 
accomplished foreigner had singled her from 
the splendid galaxy of congregated beauty, 
wealth, and fashion, which every winter 
adorns the capital of the United States, 
as alone worthy of his attentions and ad- 
miration. This was a glorious triumph to 
a female of Augusta Pemberton’s senti- 
ments; for this was the very point to which 
she had ever been aspiring. To her limit- 
ed ding, it appeared that she was 
beloved and addressed by a foreign minis- 
ter, or an ambassador from ihe court of 
Holland—a being, not only noble, but 
even familiar with royalty! Her golden 
dream was out; she had made a conquest 
worthy of herself—exactly congenial to 
her wishes, and found no difficulty in 
schooling her heart to love in return. 

‘There was only one circumstance that 
prevented ber happiness being complete; 
and that was, the injunction of secrecy 
imposed on her by the lord of her affections. 
His fortune was immense; but, at present, 
unfortunately out of his reach, being in 
the hands of a superannuated old baron, 
his father, who insisted on his marrying a 
German lady of quality, for whom. he had 
no affection. In order to obtain his fortune, 


with false hopes of his ultimate compliance; | 
and this plan would be totally defeated, | 
‘should the secret of his American connex-| 
ion get wind, and some busy meddling | 
friend convey the intelligence to his father. 

These reasons appeared unanswerable, 
and the romantic Augusta was finally pre- 
vailed on to consent to a clandestine mar- 
riage, which was to take place as soon as 
the consul’s business could be so arranged 
as to enable him to leave Washington. In 
the mean time, they kept up a tender 
epistolary correspondence, and the reader 
may form some idea of the state,of Au- 
gusta’s affections, as well as the extent of 
her intellect, when it is added, that this 
correspondence was carried on under the 
fanciful signatures of Antony and Cleopa- 
tra! while the secret remained safely lock- 
ed in the breasts of the lovers. No won- 


suddenly learning that her dear Antony 
was not only acquainted with her cousin, 
but had been invited by him to the cele- 
bration of her birth-day. 

[To be continued.] 
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ON SCANDAL. 


son to feel, as well as to profess and write 
a just abhorrence of the vice of scandal, and 
yet become connected with, nay, a pro- 
moter of the plans in the mischief it occa- 
sions. 

No one inveighs with more warmth or 
more seeming sincerity against the vice of 
scandal, than Clarinda; she never speaks 
evil of any living creature with a malignant 
intention ; but then she possesses, in a 
very unusual degree, those talents which 
we seldom see bartered for conyersation, of 
which they do not, in reality, belong, nor 
ought they indeed to have the least connex- 
ion. Her conversation, however, is not cal- 
culated toamuse in mixed companies, though 
she may be admired by some for an agreea- 
ble vivacity, for her plain and placid ad- 
dress. She never designedly invents an in- 
jurious tale, yet she allows herself such lati- 
tude in the relation of those she has heard 
from others, and has so little scruple as to the 
mode of supptying the deficiencies of a trea- 
cherous memory, that her narrations are fre- 
quently productive of consequences, little 
less fatal to the happiness of society, than 











aan 


We often see how possible it is for a per- |) 


| for the purposes of calumny. O / sic non 
decet pervertere divinam mentem poetarum, 

Euphrasia values herself upon her love 
of truth; she also relates what she hears 
with the most scrupulous exactness; but 
then she has the most implicit confidence 
in the veracity of others, and never refuses 
her belief to any tale, however spoken, 
however absurd or incredible. Nor is the 
curiosity of this good woman by any means 
inferior to her credulity; yet she, like Cla. 
rinda, has no malignant views in the indul- 
gence of this propensity. Her education 
has been somewhat confined, and she sel- 
dom shows any taste for any of those pur- 
suits which are calculated to occupy a va- 
cant mind. It is then for the sake of flirt- 
ing and amusement, that Eupbrasia seeks 
to listen to the private histories and ex- 








| pressions of others: she does not repeat. 
der, then, that Augusta was agitated on) 


them because there is no other topic on 
which she is able to converse, but from the 
effect of weak and incongruous reasoning. 
Euphrasia is not so wholly insignificant as 
women of this description often are; for 
constitutional indolence, rather than want 
'of capacity, has prevented, and prevents 
‘her from engaging in more Iaudable pur- 
suits. Great, however, would be her sur- 
prise and concern, if she knew that she 
was the instrument of promoting the cir- 
culation of reports injurious to the best and 
most amiable characters. 

1 do not intend to say, that scandal is 
nourished so much in the minds ‘of these 
two females, as to render them objects al- 

together unworthy of some attention; we 
‘must appreciate their attainments, if they 
lessen them themselves, and grieve over 
such follies, ill suited to the soil in which 
they are now propagated. 

Every one knows how many ways there 
are of sowing the seeds of slander, with- 
out having recourse to the aid of absolute 
falsehood. Clarinda and Euprhasia stop 
short of this, and therefore believe them- 
selves to be wholly guiltless of the vice in 
question ; and yet, were it possible to re- 








' 
' 


the origin of which is almost sure to be 
sought for in vain by those who suffer from 
its effects, they would find, with surprise 
and regret, that many of them were owing 
to their misrepresentations. Nor does the 
mischief rest here ; malevolent and design- 
ing confidentials, who know their weakness, 





the most artful falsehood, directly invented 





iS 


trace to its source every cross-bitten tale, . 


make them the tools of circulating those - 
Ucalumnies, which would fail of producing 
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their intended effect, were the authors of} 
them to appear as active agents in the bu-| 


siness. 


The foregoing characters have so little || 


singularity in them, that almost every rea-| 
der will be able to discover, in the circle of | 
his acquaintance, more than one, perhaps, | 
to whom they bear some degree of resem-| 
blance ; and possibly others may occur to_ 
his recollection, who, though differing in| 
some of the features, may yet possess that | 
particular trait for which these were se- | 


lected on the present occasion. 
QUIETA MEUS. 

——————— —_—___ 
AVARICE PUNISHED.—A MORAL TALE. 
George M , a gay, fluttering young 
fellow, with a very handsome fortune, in-| 
dependent of his father, at whose death he | 
had reason to expect, as he was his only | 
son, a considerable addition, showed his | 
good taste by falling in love with a Miss | 
Penton, who had many useful and agreea- 
ble accomplishments; and he showed, at| 
the same time, a generous disposition, as 
her fortune was too small to be an object. | 
In this mercenary age a generous lover is| 
rather a phenomenon, and whenever he ap- 
pears, is more ridiculed than applauded. | 














| swayed by such considerations; she there- | 


ther, who after having broke his wife’s | “As I scorn to act in a manner unbe- 
heat, had, in afit of despair, laid violent f coming a gentleman, I will not subscribe to 
hands on himself, she looked upon Mr.|\a falsehood ; I will not pretend to tell you 
M’s distinguishing carriage to her, asa nodsl I did not forget that this day was fixed for 
| vidential event, and prepared for the final H my wedding one. When I came home, 
| completion of her wishes with pleasure in- |! within this hour, I certainly did not think 
expressible. of it. Something very particular has hap- 
Some deeply reflecting ladies will be apt || pened to put it quite out of my head; and 
to say, perhaps, that the woman, who feels ) that also prevents me from giving myself 
herself so satisfied before the last ceremony | the pleasure I intended, by giving you my 
is performed, too hastily confides in the) hand. Sincerely wishing you all the hap- 
| fidelity of her lover, and leaves her mind H piness which you deserve in the marriage 
“unguarded against a disappointment, aris- state wtih another man, 
ing from his desertion. Miss Penton was too | Iam, Madam, 
much under the influence of love, to be H Your humbie servant, 
| GEORGE M——.” 
As soon as Miss Penton read the begin- 
_ heart, and firmly relied on Mr. M’s carrying ‘ning of the above extraordinary epistle, 
‘his generous designs, in her favour, into | her colour changed ; she trembled while 
execution, on the day appointed. ‘she read on, violently agitated at once by 
On the evening before that day, George t love and resentment; and when she came 
was engaged with a party of his select | to the concluding words, fell back in her 
friends, to whom he gave a very elegant | chair, without any signs of life. Her friends 
entertainment. They were all very merry | about her, brought her to herself with dif- 
'on the occasion, and nobody in the room ficulty, but the return of her senses only 
set it more loudly in a roar, than George | enabled her to feel her cruel disappoint- 
himself, who was extravagantly facetious, _mentewith double anguish : her disappoint- 
and threw out more strokes of high humour, | ment became hardly supportable; she grew 








fore gave a loose to the emotions of her | 








Several of George’s worldly friends were | than ever he had till that night. They ‘every hour more and more tired of her life : 
provokingly merry at his eagerness to rush | played at cards till the morning was pretty ‘she wished to die, to be removed from a 
into the marriage state, without improving || fay advanced, and George left the place | world in which the misery of her mind 
his circumstances. '| with such an addition to his fortune, that he | every hour increased. 

Miss Penton had, long before George | hardly knew how he got home, so much} When George heard of the distressful 


addressed her in the wished-for state, felt | 
a tender inclination for him, and that in- 
clination was increased by the generosity | 
of his behaviour. 

George had dangled after so many girls, | 
whispering soft nothings in their ears, but 
never coming to the point, that he was pro- | 
nounced, on account of his fickleness, to} 
be in no danger of matrimony. Those | 
friends of his, therefore, who laughed at | 


him when they heard of his attachment to | 


Miss Penton, were extremely surprised | 
when he told them that his wedding-day | 
was absolutely fixed. 

Miss Penton, while the preparations 
were making for her marriage with the man 
who was necessary to her happiness, re- | 
ceived many previous congratulations from | 





people who had a particular regard for her,'| away from it all generous feelings, and he 
and she received them with a sincere satis- | 


faction, being too much flattered by her ap- 
proaching prospects, to entertain a thought 
of her lover’s inconstancy. Orphan a‘ 
she was, and slenderly provided for, in 


was he intoxicated with his success. { Situation into which he had thrown an amia- 

When he came home, he found a note | ble woman, who had in no shape, merited 
_from Miss Penton, in which she gently chid | so unkind, so very blameable a behaviour 
him for his delay, but in the most delicate | from him, he was listening with great at- 
terms; and declared, at the same time, |! tention, to the account given him by one 
that she was apprehensive of his being sud- | of his intimate friends, of a young widow, 
denly taken ill, as she had not seén him at | lately arrived from the West-Indies, with 
the hour appointed, the preceding day. an East-Indian fortune in her own posses- 

George, before this note was put into his | sion. The intelligence, which would have 
hand by his servant, had totally forgot that } melted the heart of a man who had any 
| his wedding-day was actually arrived ; but || sensibility, did not put his into the slightest 
the contents of it sufficiently reminded him |;commotion. He cooly replied, “ Poor 
of his matrimonial proceedings. He did} girl! I am sorry for her: she certainly 
not, however, on the recollection of his wed- | loved me—and so, Sir,” continued he, 
ding-day, find himself in the least disposed || turning to the gentleman to whose informa- 
to keep his appointment. A passion, very || tion he had been attending with a greedy 
different from love, had now taken posses- |! curiosity, “ Mrs. Jennings is actually worth 
‘sion of his breast. Avarice had driven || the money you have mentioned.” 

The gentleman confirmed what he had 
said, and recommended him to her lawyer, 
for a farther confirmation, if he had any 
doubts. a 

George had some doubts, as his intejli- 














| determined not to marry till he could meet 
\ with a woman whose fortune was equal, if 
H not superior to his own. Urged by this de- 
| termination, he sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing lines to Miss Penton cgay 
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had gained the aforesaid unexpected addi- 
tion to his fortune. He went therefore to 
her lawyer, and returned sufficiently en- 
couraged to take’measures to be introduced 
into Mrs. Jennings’ company. The gentle- 
man whose veracity he had inwardly sus- 
pected, offered to procure an accidental in- 
terview between them, and George ac- 
cepted his offer with agreat deal of pleasure. 

One evening soon afterwards, George ob- 
tained an interview with Mrs. Jennings. 
As he was not in the least bashful, he opened 
a conversation with her; and as she was 
not at all of a reserved disposition, she 
chatted with him in the freest manner ima- 
ginable. When they parted, she invited 
him to breakfast with her the next morn- 
ing. He kept his appointment most punc- 
tually, and after a few visits, made his ad- 
dresses to her in form. Matters were soon 
settled between them and they were mar- 
ried. 

Miss Penton, deeply afflicted as she was 
by the desertion of her lover, on the very 
day she expected to fix him for her husband, 
flattered herself sometimes with the hopes 
of his repenting, and of his returnigg, in 
consequence of his repentance, to fulfil 
the engagements he had broken. By his 
marriage with Mrs. Jennings, her hopes 
were totally crushed, and she did not sur- 
vive the distracting news above a month. 

In a short time after Miss Penton’s death, 
George was severely punished for having 
been the cause of it. Instead of having mar- 
ried a woman with a prodigious fortune, he 
soon discovered that he had tied himself to 
a female adventurer, immensely in debt: 
By the payment of his wife’s debt, his in- 
come was very much lessened, and her con- 
tinual extravagancies, of all kinds, drove 
him toa jail. Nobody pitied him—his fa- 
ther died without leaving him a shilling— 
and he lingered out his miserable existence 
in prison. 
——————qK—eva—*_;_x_—KF—_————————— 

ENIGMAS. . 
Take one from fifteen, and why is the 
remainder like the stars in a clear evening? 

Take ten from fifteen, aud why is the 
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THE MISCELLANIST No. X. 


In casting our eyes around us and sur- 
veying the works of our omnipotent Crea» 
tor, we shall find that nothing so much dis- 
plays his power, as man. He is the no- 
blest of created beings. How admirable 
the construction of his body! How vastly 
superior to the brute creation! But if his 
form is so engaging, how much must that 
beauty be increased when we reflect on the 
powers of his mind? That man alone, of 
all animals possesses reason—that he is 
formed after the image of his Maker, and 
consequently, imbibes some portion of the 
divine spirit; and that, when his weak and 
mortal frame shall be mouldering in the 
tomb, his soul, leaving its terrestrial man- 
sion, will wing its flight to the regions of 
eternity. 

The mind is the source of all the pas- 
sion’, some of which are highly beneficial, 
and worthy of encouragement; while others, 


destructive both of happiness and health. 


advantages, if carried too far, prompt to 
the performance of base and disgraceful 
actions. A strict reign should, therefore, 
be kept over them; for, if they are not re- 
strained in the beginning, they will lead us 
from the paths of virtue and happiness, 
and, hurrying us from the commission @f 
one crime to another, will close the scene 
with ruin. The life of a man, who is con- 
tinually subject to passion, must be truly 
miserable. ‘Though in possession of all 
that the world can bestow—though riches 
and honours flow in on every side, the cup 
of enjoyment is, by his unhappy disposi- 
tion, rendered bitter to his taste. Every 
object appears to be overcast with a melan- 
choly gloom, and scenes which otherwise 
wevld appear lovely, are dark and unplea- 
sant to his sight. All the gentler passions 
are banished from his soul; and, if his 
breast ever sympathized with sorrew—if 
the tear of pity ever glided down his cheék 
at the recital of misfortune—and if he ever 


remainder a musical instrument ? delighted to reanimate the pallid features of 


; An elevated genius employed in little 
. things, (to use the simile of Longinus) like 
the sun in his evening declination, he re- 
mits his splendour, but retains his magni- 
tude, and pleases more though he dazzles 


wo, yet now he gazes on scenes like these 
with cold indifference, and spurns the peti- 
tions of misery, which made an appeal to 
his unfeeling heart. At last, becoming a 
real misanthronist, he flies from the habi- 
tions of men, and retires to some deep and 








gloomy solifide, congenial with his temper. 


leading their votaries to every excess, are) 


There he broods over his imaginary wrongs, 
and swears everlasting enmity to the human 
race. But mankind are equally solicitous 
to avoid the company of one, whom they 
consider little less than a madman, and 
whom they know not whether to hate, pity, 
or despise. But in other cases, the pas- 
sions incite a man to the commission of 
horrible crimes, by which he forfeits his 
life to justice, and is obliged to desert his 
country and friends, and wander a needy 
adventurer through the earth. Perhaps, a 
bright prospect was offered to his view; 
perhaps, blest with the possession of all 
he held dear, he looked forward, promis- 
|ing himself a life of bliss ; he could behold 
ne cloud ia the horizon, nothing that cast 
_a shade on his felicity: when, on a sudden, 
| by one stroke in the phrenzy of passion, he 
| blasts his expectations of sublunary bliss, 
and without one parting gaze, is obliged to 
desert the objects of his dearest affection. 
It is passion which has pointed the assas- 
sin’s dagger, and incited him to the most 
inhuman actions. Picture him to your 














But even those that are productive of many| 


'mind, pursuing his victim with unceasing 


diligence, till he finds an opportunity to 
perpetrate his crime. View him entering, 
in the dead of night, into the apartment of 
him whom he has destined to sacrifice to 
his vengeance, who had quietly composed 
himself in the arms of sleep, little suspect- 
ing that he would wake no more. His 
little children sleep securely by his side, 
trusting to the protection of their parent. 
The murderer soon dies the dagger with 
his blood ; but he is not yet satisfied; the 
very name of his enemy must be exter- 
minated: his little innocents must perish : 
in lisping accents they pray for mercy : but 
he is dead to the feelings of humanity : he 
rejoices to see them struggle in the arms of 
death. But no sooner is the deed com- 
pleted, than he is struck with sudden ter- 
ror. He wishes that he had restrained his 
hand, but now he cannot recede : he flies 
from the scene of slaughter, tormented 
with the furies of hell: before the crime 
was committed, he thought that he could 
escape the arm of justice—but he finds 








that there is a punishment more severe than 
imprisonment or death, from which he can- 
not fly—“ the sting of a guilty conscience !” 
The shades of the murdered continually 
appear before him, uncovering their bloody 
wounds, till at last, unable any longer to 
endure life, he fills up the measure of his 
crimes by the murder of himself. 
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If we reflect upon the short period of} 
man’s life, and on the uncertainty of earthly | 
bliss, all human pursuits will appear as 
vanity. Let the ambitious cease from their 
endeavours to acquire power, and reflect, 


that those who once filled the world with | 


the “noise of their contests and exploits, | 
have now returned to the dust of which 
they were produced. Rivers of human 
blood flowed at their footsteps, and misery 
and desolation followed in their train. To 
assist in their conquests, the unhappy hus- 
bandman was torn from his family, and 
forced to expose his life to the greatest dan- 
gers, or else obliged to abandon his little 
patrimony,.to satisfy the demands of a mer- 
cenary and ferocious soldiery. But the 
foot of time, gradual though sure, has 
passed over them; of some, little more 
than their names are known, while the ac- 
tions of others have been handed down to} 
posterity, to be mentioned only with ab- 
horrence. 

The passion for power must be particu- 
larly restrained ; for though anger may de- 
stroy the happiness and lives of individuals, 
this frequently causes the extermination of | 
whole provinces and empires. As from 
the thoughts the passions are principally 
derived, the mind should therefore be with- 
drawn from those subjects, which are most 
apt to excite them, and repose on the heal- 
ing bosom of religion. Her influence, 
though unable entirely to subdue them, will 
keep them within their proper bounds— 
will protect us from idleness, the parent of 
all vices; and thus, when our breasts might 
have been torn by every raging passion, 
will enable us to pass our lives in trenquit- 
lity and happiness. 


THE MISCELLANIST. 
June 10th, 1820. 
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DOGS. 


The best idea that can be formed of the 
extent to which dogs are tolerated in Great 
Britain, may be gaihered from the amount 
of the tax uponthem. This tax, in 1803, 
brought in upwards of 450,000 dollars. 
As it must be matter of choice and luxury 
to keep a dog, what must be the general 
opulence of a nation, or what must be its 
general attachment to the canine race, when, 
in addition to the price and trouble of their 





maintenance, the people are willing to pay 
So.vast a sum as this, for the privilege of 


HINTS FOR THE LADIES. 

A communication lately appeared in the 
Richmond Compiler, under the signature 
of Crarissa L. soliciting Congress to 
pass a law for the encouragement of mar- 
riages, by laying a tax on old bachelors, 
.&c. In answer to this appeal, a writer, 
in the same paper, who signs himself 
A Married Man, endeavours to convince 
Cxiarissa that her plan would never suc- 
ceed, as “legislation has been tried, in 
various shapes, in countries more despotic 
‘than our own, and the experiment has 
\utterly failed.” He then proceeds in the 
following language : 

“But, Miss Clarissa, there is a better 
cure for these things. Leave them alone ; 
‘they more easily regulate themselves. Yet, 
| notwithstanding, there is much to be done 





_by yourself aud your fellow-sufferers. I) 


will name but two causes, why so many, 
marriages are prevented, and why there } 
are so many Clarissas in the world. 

| ** First, we have too many Coquettes. 
A coquettg is a being, who is so much in 
love with herself, that she cannot fall in 
love with any other. She may be wooed 
by fifty lovers; but she likes the chase, 
better than the game. Her head is so 
much turned by the idea of conquests, 
that her heart is not once touched by love. 
They are young Alexanders in petticoats, 
never satisfied with what they obtain ; who 
weep that there is no new heart to con- 
quer. I would not doom you to eternal 
celibacy, as your correspondent in the 
Compiler seems to do, because you would 
not marry the first lover who sighs at your 
feet ; but I think you must be somewhat 
hard to please, if you cannot pick out of 
four or five, one whom you would not per- 
suade yourself to love. 

‘* But there is another reason, why mar- 
riages are not more frequent. You ladies 
are rather too extravagant in your ex- 
penses. Your dress is enough to scare an 
honest man from marrying you. Your 
merino shawls, your lace veils, your floun- 
ced coats, your corsets, your false ‘curls, 
your elegant Leghorn bonnets, your Can- 
ton crapes, your satin gowns, your love for 
conyerzationes, your squeezes, your taste 
for carriages, and for equipages—why, 
these are enough to daunt the hearts of the 
bravest among us. Remember, too, my 
dear Clarissa, what a host of new ex- 


| 


|mory for one moment : there are conan 
|and caps, and corals, and bells, and mice 
| frocks, and fur hats, for masters and misses 
ape bread and milk; and their school- 
ing, for all sorts and sizes; the Latin 
school, and the dancing school, and the 
French school, and the music school ; so 
that by the time we fulfil the last requisi- 
‘tion of Philip the 4th, and muster half a 
| dozen brats at our fire sides, the expenses 
lof our children, added to our own, consti- 
tute a heavier tax than was ever laid by 
Augustus Cesar upon his refractory old 
bachelors. Bring then to your aid a little 
economy. Come down in the scale of 
your expenses ; be satisfied with less show, 
and I'll answer for it, this reformation will 
‘carry more bachelors to market, than all 
the laws of Philip or Louis 14th. 








“Take my advice, then, Miss Clarissa ; 
|or, if you are too far gone to usé it your- 
} self, preach it incontinently among all your 

‘young female acquaintances. Tell them 

|to beware of being coquettes. ‘Tell them 
to practice good humour, and carry, if not 
a pretty, at least a pleasing face about 
them. Advise them to practise economy, 
and simplicity, both of heart and manners 
—to avoid all idle show, and ridiculous 
exhibitions. Tell them to study house- 
keeping more—dresses less. A good house- 
wife is the first step towards making a good 
wife. Tell them to read the Spectator 
carefully—particularly the number that in- 
culcates upon young misses the necessity 
of making counterpanes, &c. &c. 

‘‘ IT have a word of advice to the bache- 


filors, which I will beg leave to reserve to 


another occasion. I must confess, that, 
for most of them, I have very little mercy.” 





we _ 


ELOPEMENT. 


A dandy who recently contrived to un- 
dergo the fatigue of an excursion to Scot- 
land with an heiress, in the hurry of such 
affairs, took his bride before the priest in a 
riding-coat. Before proceeding with his 
brief ceremony, the wag looked attentively 
at the parties, and said, “ But to prevent 
any mistake hereafter, tell me, without 
prevarication, if ye are both women in dis- 
guise, or if not, which is the male.” 





Reading nothing but novels is like feed- 





ing a child upon cakes and sweetmeats, 





penses this business of matrimony. brings 





keeping them. 





along with it, Let me refresh your me-| 


which vitiate the appetite, and e it 





unable to digest more solid food. 
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DEATH. |were fruitless. He escaped to his home, 


‘where he related that his head and half of 
this body had been taken away by the 
'painter. Some days after, Rigo led another 
| Nubian into his work-shop, who was no 
less struck with horror at seeing the picture, 


ALFRED. 
| 


Alfred was one of the most remarkable || How very little is to be decided respect-| 
men recorded in the history of the world. |, ing the characters of men, from the last mo- 
Learned, in an unlettered age; humane ments of their lives. Many pious and | 
and compassionate, amidst the din of arms ; | good persons have left the world in agonies 
a hero of matchless courage, yet willing | and terrors, whilst many vicious and disso- || 








rather to narrow than ambitious to extend 
his power; temperate, mild, and just, 
when these virtues had scarcely a name 
amongst his cotemporaries—Alfred stands 
recorded as the instructer of his age and 
country, and the friend of the human race. 

When all men were ready, from the his- 
tory of early times, to conclude that the 
virtues dwelled not with princes, she ~e- 
corded the existence of Alfred, and a pleas- 
ing astonishment seized every mind. 

The formation of such a character as 
/**red, in such times, and under such cir- 
cuinstances as those were in which he lived, 
is a singular and striking phenomenon, 
which we recommend to the study of those 
who maintain that man is composed of 
passive atoms, which simply receive the 
impression, and obey the impulse of the 
matter which surrounds them. 








PICKLED BEETS. 


The following method of preparing pick- 
led beets, has been so highly recommend- 
ed to us, that we think it our duty to- offer 
it to the ladies. 

Parboil some of the finest red beet roots 
in water; then, cutiing them into thick 
' slices, put them into a saucepan with 


some sliced horse-radish, onions, shallots, 


bay leaves, pounded ginger, beaten mace, 
white pepper, cloves, allspice, and salt; 
- and boil the whole, in sufficient vinegar to 
cover it, for at least a quarter of an hour. 
Strain the liquor from the ingredients, put 
the slices into a jar, pour the strained 
liquor over them, and, if higher colour 
be wanted, add a little powdered cochineal 
when the pickle is quite cold, and keep it 
closely covered with bladder or leather. { 


lute men have died with great calmness. 
Perricles, of all men, perhaps the least 
superstitious, and who, during a long and | 
active life, had ever appeared to be mas-| 
ter of himself, on his death-bed showed a | 








friend a charm that had been put upon his | 
breast. “See,” said he, “ to what Tam) 
come; the women have made me do this.” | 
Patru was desired by the great Bousset, on | 
his death-bed, to undeceive the world re-. 
specting some free opinions he was sup- 
posed to have entertained. “Ah, mon 
| seigneur,” replied he, “ dans les derniers 
moments, on parle Je plus souvent par) 
foiblesse ou par vanite.” 








| 


Shall we remain as we are.—A boy had | 





‘dirtied his hands in the garden with damp | 
‘earth; his father conducted hjm to the | 


wash, “ my hands are now much dirtier’ 
than they were. before; I wish I had re-| 
mained as I was.” Only proceed,” re- 


than the man whom it represented had 
| been, and told his countrymen that he had 
‘seen a great number of lopped off heads 
_and limbs in the Frenchman’s house. They 
‘laughed at him; however, to satisfy them- 


| selves about the matter, six of them came 


’ 


to visit Rigo. These were seized with 
the same panic at the sight of his paintings, 
and no entreaties could prevail on them to 
remain in his house. 





Some time since, a grocer in Nantz, of 
considerable property, who was left a wi- 
dower with three helpless children, on his 
return home from midnight mass, it being 
a vigil, found his house all in a_ blaze, 
His first exclamation was, “ Where are 
my dear children? I must relieve them, or 
we shall all perish together.”” He applied 








| spring, that he might. wash them clean a ladder to the wall, rushed into the flames, 
i ; c — il 


. e: succe ti ing i 
“ Ah!” cried the boy, as he began to || 22d succeeded in penetrating into the room 


where the children were in bed ; he had 
already taken two of them in his arms, 
when a third, the youngest, a beautiful 





plied his father, “ and you will soon per- | 


ceive that your complaints are folly.” 


; 


Ts it not,” said his father to his oldest | 


son, who stood by his side, “ just so with. 


tions; for which reason, fools exclaim— 


to be attained through apparent evil.” 





The painter Rigo, at Cairo, a Se 
of the Egyptian institution, fell in with a! 
caravan from Nubia. As the leader of the | 
caravan had a countenance which display-. 


ed the national features in a very striking | 





A little oil may be poured on the top of 
this pickle, which will assist the better to 
preserve it, without prejudice to the beet 
root, which is commonly served up with 
oil, its own liquor, and a small quantity 
of powdered loaf sugar, poured over it. 
Some, also add mustard; but this is not 
by any means necessary, and certainly 


afiords no improvement to the pleasing | 


, trait, but was obliged to give him a con- 


manner, Rigo resolved to naint his por- 


—— 


siderable sum of money before he could 
induce him to comply with his wish. After 
long negotiations, he was at length admit- 
ted with an escort of ten of his own coun- 
trymen, and painted him in full length. 





| At first the Nubian seemed content with 
the picture; but as soon as the colours 
were laid-on, he uttered a loud cry of| 








colour of this fine pickle. 








“horror, and all endeayours to appease him 


‘every thing ought to remain as it has | 
_been;’ men of sense alone struggle with | 
fortitude towards that good which is only | 

‘of the nave. 


girl, cried out, “ Sure, papa, you will not 
leave your own little Mary in the fire.” 
| The distracted parent took the little inno- 


| 


\cent, wrapped in her night clothes, in his 


the greater part of mankind? All improve- | teeth, sit ya meyer escaped ee 
ments appear full of defects and imperfec- | any material injury to his precious burden. 


ee 


The pulpit of St. Gudule’s Church, at 
Brussels, is the curious production of Her- 
ry Verbruggen, and is placed in the middle 
At the base are Adam and 
Eve, large as life, the expelling angel, and 
death in the rear, Our first parents, though 
closely pursued, bear upon their shoulders 
the terrestrial globe, the cavity of which 
is filled by the preacher. From the globe 
rises a tree, whose top extends into a Ca 
nopy, sustaining an angel, and Truth, ex- 
hibited as a female genius. Above, are 
the Virgin and the infant Jesus, crushing 
the serpent’s head with a cross. The steps 
on either side appear as if cut from trunks 
of trees, and are accompanied with carv- 
ings of the ostrich, eagle, peacock, parrot, 
&c. 





If hope sometimes consoles the unhappy, 
it often becomes a source of care and sorrow. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO FANNY. 


Some say you love a single life— 
You'd fain be bless’d alone ; 

Because, then sure there'd be no strife, 
Each joy would be your own. 


Some say that Fanny can’t be pleas’d— 
That her superior mind, 

In this frail world in vain would seek, 
Its counterpart to find. 


While others say, that who combines 
Each grace, each virtue rare, 

Whose wit, whose manly form outshines, 
Alone can woo this fair. 


But, Fanny! if that heart of thine, 
To equal merit given ; 

That little heart thou'lt ne’er resign 
On earth—'twill soar to heaven ! 


Then how can I aspire to gain, 
The boon I fain would crave ? 

*Twere rashness—’twere ambition vain— 
’Twere * hope beyond the grave.” 


But still, methinks, from hope one ray 
Itlumes my panting breast ; 

I'll breathe in Fanny’s ear the lay, 
And leave to heaven the rest. 


Of all perfections of the soul, 
Which in that heart combine, 

There's none exerts more sweet control, 
Than Charity divine. 


Dear Charity! of graces pure, 
The greatest of the three— 
Thou choicest blessing of the poor, 
itl rest my hope on thee. 
P. or Lonc-IsLanp. 
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Liove the gloomy silent hour of night, 
When from the cares of day retiring, 

The soul is fill’d with tranquil, calm delight, 
Above the scenes of earth aspiring. 


How sweetly play the moonbeam’s pensive ray; 
How wild the lullaby of mountain stream, 
As Fancy’s wing is soaring far away, 
And all appears the scenery of a dream. 


In this lone hour with what delight I rove, 
And list the murmur of the distant wave ; 
Or tread the dewy fields with her I love ; 
Or shed a tear on past affection’s grave. 


The soul expands with soft emotion now— 
Throws off the world, to heaven seems allied; 
Now unalloy’d the finer feelings flow, 
Unmix’d with envy, hatred, or with pride. 
HORENTIUS. 


‘ Oh! it shall live when life’s last embers burn, 


All melt in air away, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. | 
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Evening of her Marriage. 





| When dawn of youth shall ripen into years, 

| Days grow weary, and life’s beset with fears ; 
| And Love's FAIR TREE shall drop her vernal } 
leaves, 

| By autumn’s frost, or raging winter's breeze. 





| When in dark oblivion’s shrouded gloom, 
Our parent’s sleep in death's cold cypress’d tomb; | 

| And friend has follow'd friend, till all are gone, 

Who erst in childhood join’d our youthful song. 


| When the heart beats weary with age and pain, 

| And life’s spirits ebb, ne’er to flow again ; 

| When mem’ry weeps o’er youth’s forgotten Joys, 
And ail are fled but empty pomp and noise. 





More faithful, then, I'll preve than Saints above, | 
| To sooth, elate, to woo, and still to love ; 
| With wakeful vigils guard thy weary sleep, 


| Then shall my heart no stinted boon assign, 
| To wipe thy tears and make thy sorrows mine ; 


| When soul to soul, and dust to dust return. 


' 


O, heaven-born Love! in thy blest Epzn grow 
| Peace for each sigh, a charm for every wo: 
| This shall survive the ruins of decay! 

When life is run, and wortps have past away ! 


This deathless flame, still cherish’d in my heart, 

| Shall calm thy ling’ring spirit ere it part ; 

| And when with Angels it hath flown to rest, 

Oh! welcome there, may I be founda guest. | 
ALONZO. 


— 


* ad * + * * * * 
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* * *the sylvan groves, and fields 
Array’d in purest gréen. 
The fountains prattle on the hills, 
And softly wind the crystal rills 
Along the smiling vale ; 
Where roses fling their fragrance round, 
Where velvet daisies paint the ground, 
And breathes the fanning gale. 


In yonder stream which floats along 
The level plain, a shining throng 
Of silver fishes play; 
And boats with lab’ring oars supply’d, 
And barges light, are seen to glide 
Adown the wat’ry way. 


Now on the distant mountain-heads, 
Apollo bright, his radiance sheds, 
And gilds the gay parterre : 
His dazzling rays bedim the sight— 
The distant streams and rivers bright 
Like glitt’ring gold appear. 


Her tend’rest hues sweet Nature wears— 
As moves yon fleeting cloud, it glares 
So splendid and so gay: 
So soft the blushes of the sky, 
So sweet to see the mountains bigh, 





Given to a Lady, on the Morning preceding the i 


As hov’ring Ancets o’er their pilgrims keep. 4 


With fainter light each object gleams, 

| For Phebus now sheds half his beams,— 

And now his glory veils: 

The fields assume still browner shades— 

At length the glimm’ring prospect fades, 
And die the tunefnl gales. 


Lo! sable night begins her reign, 
And darkness covers hills and plain, 
Enriched with cooling dew : 
And all the landscape which before 
Appear’d so fair, is fair no more, 
And gloomy is the view. 





The linnets cease their warbling tale— 
The lark that charm’d the list’ning vale 


Has ceas’d her minstrelsey ! 
rest dieade™.-* «> ¢ SF "8 
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TO MATILDA. 


Matilda! Ihave thought of you 
But once, since last I met you; 

Yet am I constant, faithful, true, 
Nor shall I e’er ferget you. 


For that one thought, so meet, so blest, 
Has so much rapture in it, 
That it has never left my breast, 
E’en for a single minute. 
May, 1820. R. 
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A FEMALE FRIEND. 


A FRAGMENT. . Meek, modest, gentle, lovely not divine, 


A graceful touch in every feature’s line ; 

Resembling not the sculptor'’s studied piece ; 

"Tis beauty’s animation—nature’s grace 

Harmoniously uniting, te express 

All that is perfect in pure loveliness. 

Grateful she breathes on each enamour'd soul 

Rich sweets, o’er sense and thought that lightly 
roll. . 

And in the circlings of that dark brown eye, 

Virtue, and love, and tenderest sympathy, 

(E’en as yonstars of light on night's dark ground, 

So bright a picture show to earth around,) 

Reflect their rays from that angelic mind, 

On all that look, and know a charm to find. 

Oh, lovely maid! fair may your life’s rose bloom 

Till death shall lay it withering on your tomb. 





What charms adorn the blushing rose, 
That opes its bosom to the day! 

How bright the gems its leaves disclose, 
That sparkle in the orient ray ! 


Superior charms, superior grace, 
In lovely Emma are combin'd : 
The rose but emulates her face ; 


Its dewy gems her purer mind. 
aaa 


Though Mira’s cheek love’s native hue discloses, 














I like her two-lips better than her roses. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1820. 





REMOVAL. 


The office of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, is 
removed to No. 194 Greenwich-street, in the 
Bookstore of Messrs. A-& J. W. PICKET, where 
the Editor aud Publisher solicit a continuance of 
that patronge with which they have hitherto 
been honoured. 


HEMAN HOWLETT, 

Agent for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet ia Phi- 
ladelphia, has opened an office at No, 137 South 
Front-street, where a variety of BOOKS and 
STATIONARY are kept constantly for sale, 
comprising all the Vew Publications, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many communications are on file for insertion; 
and the following arerejected :—Ode to Solitude; 
Constantius’ Anacreontic ; Lines on Friendship ; 
and Lines by Edward. Also—several pieces of 
merit, which we suspect to be selections or plagia- 
risms, as sach things have been palmed upon us 
tor original by the same correspondents. 

G, of New-Jersey, to Caroline Matilda, is de- 


—— 





Historical Questions —Messrs. Albert and Jolin 
W. Picket, have just published a very useful little 
work, entitled “ Questions adapted to Goldsmith's 
History of England, designed to facilitate the 


to the most improved and rational mode of in- 
struction.” This work is predicated on the sys- 


Books, which are well known to the public.— 


instruction, is the most successful that has ever 
been practised; and, when properly followed 
up, is equally applicable to children of every 
age and capacity. We cannot dismiss this sub- 
ject, without observing that the progress of edu- 
cation, in this country, is infinitely indebted to 
the labours and talents of the Messrs. Pickets. 


SALT WATER BATHS. 


We are happy to inform the ladies and gentle- 
men of this city, that an elegant new Frioatine 


and superintendence of Dr. J. Rasineav, and is 
now open at the new pier, foot of Murray-street, 
North River, which has been extended for the 
purpose, between 60 and 70 feet, into clear 
water. 





SA ee 


pupil’s progress in this important study, agreeably | 





tem developed in their American School Class | 


There is no doubt that this catechetical mode of 


Batu has been recently built under the direction | 
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| by rule, but rattles on as nature permits, and his 
feelings urge. Such is every person in their reg} 
characters, and such is Maywood in Jictitions 
ones. 

Such talents are rare, and ought to be encow. 
aged. Fame and applause are grateful, but un. 
substantial rewards. How then can we bey 
evince our approbation of a gentleman who ha; 
recently been deprived, by the conflagration of 
the theatre, of all the fruits of his histrionic I. 
bours for several years? We answer—by attend. 
ing his benefit, which takes place on Monday even. 
ing next, on which occasion he brings forward a 
‘new play, called IVANHOE, founded on the 
popular novel of that name; with a rich variety 
of other entertainments. 


—as 


PICKETS' SCHOOL CLASS BOOK, No. 1. 

Correct and superior editions of the Juvenile 
Spelling Book have been published in eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and are constantly on hand 
at the School Book Warehouse, 192 Greeawich- 
street, neur the Washington Market. 

Conductors of Schools, who think it impor- 
tant, in the early stages of learning, to teach 
their pupils the standard and fashionable ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation of Walker, will find 











This health-restoring, and health-preserving | , re re 
clined on account of its length. dctiiblichineu, Soittves quent Press 2083 || this book a convenient ausiliary, obviating the 
building is on a new plan, and covers a sur- | discordancy which too often embarrasses and 
face of four thousand four hundred and seventy- ! perplexes both the pupils and teacher. 
three square feet; it is sufficiently roomy to | Just published, a beautiful and correct stereo- 
accommodate from four to five thousand persons | type edition of the Juvenile Expositor, Class 
a day; and is, in every respect, completely | Book No.4. This book is designed to obviate 
safe and commodious for bathers. It is amply | the necessity of too many and expensive books 
provided with tide-skimmers, quaall-nets, and for schools; it answers the triple purpose of a 
reading book, an etymological and synonimising 


every other necessary. ' _ | 
On Monday and Thursday, in each week, the || *°¢#bulary, serving as a dictionary, and a com- 
plete English grammer. This work, together 


whole Bath is devoted exclusively to the Ladies, 
for whose accommodation the best of female at- with Class Book No. 1, and Walker's Dictionary, 
are brought to a standard, which will prevent fu- 


tendance has been provided. 

Let those now swim who never swam before, ture alterations in the text, and thereby secure 

And these who always stam now swim the more. || that desirable uniformity, which is necessary ip 

‘all schools. 

| In the hands of the Stereotypers,’ and will be 
|published in a few weeks, elegant editions of 
the Juvenile Instructer and Mentor; the Juvenile 
Mentor will be considerably augmented by the 
addition of several valuable state papers, which 
ought to be familiar to every American youth, — 
such as the Declaration of Independence, tbe 
Constitution of the United States, and Washing: 
ton’s Farewell Address. This edition of the In- 
structer will receive several important improve- 
ments. 

Also, just published, Pickets’ three thousand 
Questions on the text of Dr. Goldsmith’s History | 
of England, designed to render the study of | 
history interesting and systematic. 

A new and superior edition of the Practical 
Penman has just been printed, with blue ink. 
To teachers of schools, these books are of great 
use aud convenience, saving all the labour and 
trouble of writing copies and ruling books. The 
uniformity in their arrangement, and simplicity 
of design, will at once be perceived, and theif 
practical utility acknowledged. 
eee 

PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, 

No. 2 Dey-street, New-York. 


THE MELODIST. 

The fifteenth number of the Melodist is already 
published ; and the sixteenth, which completes a 
volume, will be ready for delivery in afew days, 
accompanied with a Title page and Index. Com- 
plete sets of the work can be obtained of the 
Publisher, at the Bookstore of Messrs. A. & J. W. 
PICKET, No. 194 Greenwich-street. The se- 
cond volume will be devoted principally to ap- 
proved Comic and .Vational Songs. Like the first, 
it will be issued in weekly numbers, but not de- 
livered by a carrier; instead of which, the num- 
hers will be deposited in some of the principal 
Bookstores in the city, and advertised forsale, at 
twelve and a half cents each. 
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MR. MAYWOOD. 


Comedians, especially those who perform in| 
low comedy, are often caricaturists, if we may | 
be allowed to coin a new-word. But what shall | 
we say of tragedians? Take our opinion for what | 
it is worth—they are alwaysso. But the one who | 
approaches the nearest to nature,and appearsto be 
the least indebted to art, is Mr. Maywoop, of the 
New-York theatre. Disdaining a resort to those 
artificial fly-traps, by which unmeaning plaudits | 
are often secured, this gentleman seems to forget 
every thing but the interets of the individual he 
represents. Thus in the Italian Lover, on Mon- 
day evening last, the extraneous idea of popular 
applause, appeared to be lost and swallowed up 
in his passion for Julia, (personated to perfection 
by Mrs. Barnes,) from whom one smile of love 
would have been more grateful than thunders of 
acclamation from a forgotten audience. 

When a person is under the influence of any 
ardent passion, his tones and gestures are sponta- 
neous ; and he never stops to consider whether 
they appear graceful to the by-stander or not. 
In such a person you see no measured pause— 
pompous stride—studied deliberation—and loug- 
| practised frown. . He does not “ start and stare” 





AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS, 


For Sale at the Bookstore of Messrs. 4. & J. W. 
Picket, 194 Greenwich-street. 


The great « for this useful work, and a 
desire to it in the power of parents in every 
station of life, to furnish their children with so 
entertaining an instructer, has induced the pub- 
lisher to reduce the price to thirty-seven and a 
half cents each. The usual deduction to Book- 
sellers and Teachers. 


Penmanship Simplified —Teachers would save 
themselves much time and trouble, and their 
pupils considerable expense, by adopting the 
Copy-Books which are now used in the Manhattan 
School, in which are engraved the appropriate 
copies, adapted to every stage of the art. It is 
denominated the Juvenile Penman, or Practical 
Writing-Book, in which the art of penmanship 
is so admirably simplified, that the whole process 
is reduced to six elementary strokes, a proper 
combination of which produces every letter in 
the alphabet, with the exception of the short 
s and z. (28 
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